SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS

Dietary Patterns and Components of Food

Since the turn of the century, new methods of processing and storage
have resulted in a proliferation of the kinds and numbers of food Items
available to the U.S. population. Unfortunately, little is known about
the ways in which such innovations have altered the specific composition
of the diet.  The only components of food that have been monitored regu-
larly are the nutrients.  The dietary levels of most nutrients have
changed relatively little over the past 80 years.

Attempting to determine which constituents of food might be associ-
ated with cancer, epidemiologists have studied population subgroups,
including migrants to the United States, to examine the relationship
between specific dietary patterns or the consumption of certain foods
and the risk of developing particular cancers.  In general, the evidence
suggests that some types of diets and some dietary components (e.g.,
high fat diets or the frequent consumption of salt-cured, salt-pickled,
and smoked foods) tend to increase the risk of cancer, whereas others
(e.g., low fat diets or the frequent consumption of certain fruits and
vegetables) tend to decrease it. The mechanisms responsible for these
effects are not fully understood, partly because nutritive and non-
nutritive components of foods may interact to exert effects on cancer
incidence.

In the laboratory, investigators have attempted to shed light on the
mechanisms by which diet may Influence carcinogenesls.  They have ex-
amined the ability of individual nutrients, food extracts, or non-
nutritive components of food to enhance or inhibit carcinogenesls and
mutagenesis, thereby providing epidemiologists with testable hypotheses
regarding specific components of the diet.  Because the data from both
types of studies are generally grouped according to dietary constitu-
ents, the committee found it advantageous to organize its report in a
similar fashion.

Total Caloric Intake

The committee reviewed many studies in which the variable examined
was the total amount of food consumed by humans or animals, rather than
the precise composition of the diet. This review is contained in
Chapter 4, which is entitled "Total Caloric Intake," even though the
studies did not indicate whether the observed effects resulted from the
changes in the proportion of specific nutrients in the diet or from the
modification of total caloric intake.

Since very few epidemiologists have been able to examine the effect
of caloiric Intake per se on the risk of cancer, their reports have pro-
vided largely Indirect evidence for such a relationship, and much of it
is based on associations between body weight or obesity and cancer.